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Saturpay, Aprit 27TH, 1844. 
TRADES’ UNIONS. [overgrown weight of scientific improvements. The balance 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE of labour is destroyed, and man is the sufferer. That 

faa i tne _ *| which was once a healthy stimulant to trade, is trans- 
POTTERS. | formed into a hideous, social monster—a mighty Moloch! 


Fausnps, Brorners, AND Fertow-Workmen,—It is |by whose power property becomes insecure, and the 
not my intention, in the present epistle, to give you the |comfort and lives of the poor destroyed. 





history of Trades’ Unions, but simply to give you a few | 
of the abstract causes which have called those societies 
into existence ;—causes which lie at the very foundation of 
the present state of social existence, and which must in- 
evitably remain, obstructing the onward movement of 
humanity, so long as the present, uncontrolled spirit of 
competition is allowed to exist. 

In the infancy of society, competition, or an indivi- 
dualized stimulant for the production and accumulation 


energies of man. Had the wealth, produced by society 


Sixty years ago, from the small amount of mechanical 
labour then existing in the production of wealth, human 
labour occupied a profitable position in society. The 
demand for manual labour was greater then than the 
supply. Consequently, the competitive principle was 
exercised in the purchase and not in the sale of that 
labour. This circumstance produced good times and 
plentious, cheerful, happy homes. The working man 
had only to ask a fair price for his labour, and there were 


with each other as to who should be the purchaser! This 


of wealth, seems highly requisite to call forth the latent | plenty of small capitalists eager to buy, and competing 


in its early existence, been thrown into one common stock, | state of things called into existence combinations, or trades’ 
and apportioned out equally to the whole, the intellects | unions, amongst capitalists, to diminisk, if possible, the 
of man must have remained in a state of dormant inac-} power of the operative. Government, ever influenced 
tivity. From the want of the eager stimulants of individu- | by the power of capital, soon past laws prohibiting the 
ality and self-agrandizement, society must have remained | working man from asking more than a certain, law-re- 
comparatively stationary; the arts and sciences would } gulated price for his labour, or earning more than fixed 
have been uncultivated, or but partially so, and the ad-{ governmental wages. Such was the position in which 
vancement of the three great elements in the production | the labouring millions were placed some sixty years ago. 
of wealth—namely, labour, skill, and capital—would } Human labour was in demand, and the poor were pros- 
have been but slow and uncertain. But this artificial perous. Want was unknown, and comfort and plenty 
stimulant, or competitive principle, in the progress of jsurrounded the poor man’s hearth. But, alas, what a 
society in its early stages, becomes less and less useful change has come over the spirit of labour’s dream since 
as soviety advances, until that which was once a positive {those days of honest, operative industry! Now the 
good, becomes, in an uncontrolled state, a great social {cravings of hunger are prevalent throughout the land. 
evil. An extreme is generated, which destroys the }The homes of the poor are desolate with want, and 
harmony of society. The balance of productive power }broken spirits droop in the solitude of unemployed 
is destroyed between human and mechanical labour, and jexistence. Hundreds and thousands of industrious men 
the physical energies of man gives place to the cheaper | wander, spectre-like, through the land, asking for toil— 

and more poteut powers of mechanical inventions and | craving for the liberty to labour, but denied even the 
chemical discoveries. Here, then, originates the first great | privilege to toil for bread. And why is this? Because 
cause of national distress and combined trades’ bodies. ' mechanical labour is cheaper than human labour; and 
Could human have competed with mechanical labour, | because the hearts of capitalists have become as hard ae 








the want of employ, and the melancholy train of evils 


when mechanical and chemical power gained the as- 
cendant, then national distress commenced, and poor 
human nature sunk, and is now sinking, beneath the 





the iron that compose their poverty-creating engines. 
consequent on the same, would have been unknown. But 


Iron and steam require no food; flesh and blood do; 
consequently the latter must give place to the lees expen- 
sive existence of the former. In this state of modern 
social chaos, the present uncontrolled competetive prin- 
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riple has shown its direful influence, and its destructive condition of the people, is by a modification of the pre- 
tendency. The balance of competitive power has turned | sent social system, so as to extract the poison of the com- 
againet manual labour, and machinery is the victor. The ; petitive principle. This modification has been beauti- 
masses are in want of employ—or a fair remuneration | fully exemplified by “ The Practical Christian Union ” 
for that employ—and in want of bread. Hence the! in “The Precursor of Univy.” That society has laid down 
origin of disaffection, of combinations, and of trades’|a plan by which the present antagonistic state of social 
socirties. Machinery, coming in competition with human | existence shall give place to a harmonious combination 
labonr, have superseded that Jabour, and the working | of all the elements of general human happiness. By 
classes have consequently been forced into UNIons to! peculiar arrangements for the production of wealth, 
protect themselves from its murderous operations. Com-} Labour, Skill, and Capital wiil be made to work har- 
petition, which, in the early stages of society, was a} moniously together; by which means the present, poi- 
healthy incentive to intellect, has, through the progress} sonous spirit of competiton will be destroyed. It is not 
of science, turned out man’s deadliest enemy. Like the} intended to establish communities of property, but to 
avalanch, which, in its origin at the mountain summit, ' so arrange society that the three great elements of pro- 
ray be but a handful of silvery snow, yet, in its pro-| duction,---namely, Labour, Skill and Capital,---shall 
gress adown the mountain-steep, it acquires form, extent, | have their equal aud just share of all the wealth pro- 
and power, uprooting all obstacles, and leaving in its | duced, which is to take place according to the following 
mighty wake nothing but hopeless destruction. Even: division, viz. ‘ four-twelfths, or one-third, to capital ; 
so is uncontrolled competition in connection with over- : three-twelfths, or one-fourth, to talent ; and five-twelfths, 
grown capital. Competition is the spirit of the avalanch, | or nearly one-half, to labour.” This division would de- 
capital the material. That which at one time was but) stroy at once the sting of competition. The interest of 
the small stock of a little healthy trade, has acquired | each would become the interest of all, and antagonism 
more and more in bulk, until society now presents | would cease. As the power of production increased, 
avalanches of capital, sweeping over the world like de- iabour would be diminished without injury to the labourer, 
tached mountain glaciers, and with the same destructive | and a never-ending prospect of human progression would 
consequences. Much must have more, and those that have | he opened to mankind. Improvement in science would 
little even that which they have must be taken away from | then add to the general happiness of man. Every suc- 
them. Hope is almost destroyed in the hearts of the poor ;-- | ceeding year would bring additional ease and additional 
and the rich look calmly on while the frame-work Ofs0- | plenty ; and leisure, for intelectual improvement, would 
ciety is going to pieces. Such is the frightful state in| he enjoyed by all. Crime against property, would be 
which we are now placed ;—such is the state which un- | unknown, as the wants of mankind would be fully and 
controlled competition has cal!ed into existence, and which abundantly satisfied. From the combination of indivi- 
is hurrying us away to anarchy and toruin. I[t is to the | duals into swall societies, each would be known to all, 
spirit of competition that trades’ unions owe their exis-/and morals would, consequently, be conserved. In 
tence ;--it is to this epirit, & the progress of scientific im- | short the principles and plans advocated by ‘The Prac- 
provement that all those trades’ struggl+s which have cha- | tical Christian Union,” are such as to remove the pre- 
racterized the last twenty years owe their origin with their | sent antagonistic state of human society, with its rag- 
wide-spread sufferings & their millions, sterling, ofexpen- ged, starving masses of filth and wretcheduess, for 
diture. Trade societies are merely combinations of work- | s,jentific combinations of individuals on the most ap- 
ing men for self-defence. The operative is forced intocom- proved principles for the production and distribution of 
bination, to avoid the otherwise inevitable consequences of | wealth, and for the intellectual and spiritual im prove- 
uncontrolled competition. Look in whatever direction | ment of man! 

he may, in an isolated state, the prospect is gloomy ;---| Such, in my opinion, are the two principal ways by 
hopelessly gloomy! The present system of things offers | which the w orking classes may be removed from the 
no hope, unless it be through the medium of trades’ | eyils by which they are now surrounded. Indeed, the 
societies. It is, then, to these that the operative flies plans advocated by “The Practical Christian Union” 
as the last resource of a starving state; and in these} would be equally as practible amongst bodies of emi- 
only may he hope for redress. But how is this redress grants, leaving this country, as amongst the starving 
to be obtained? There are only two principal ways by | masses who may remain behind. All that is required 
which this desideratum may be secured; the first of | is, that those plans and principles should be clearly un- 
which is a practical plan for the removal of surplus la- | derstood and acted upon, and their utility would be 
bour, through the medium of emigration. The moment 'seen in any part of the known world. It isa matter of 
that manual labour is reduced in the market to an } much rejoicing, that such plans and principles are now 
amount less than the demand, that moment the balance being advocated by men of wealth and power in society. 
of competition is turned in favour of the working man | Capital begins to feel its insecurity, and in all probability 
Competition will then exist not in the sale of labour, but the time is not fur distant when an important change 
in the purchase of it; hence the parac ount necessity of | will take place in the social arrangements of society. 
removing, asspeedily as possible, what is termed the sur-| May that change come, and come quickly ! is the sin- 
plus labour. The second principal way to improve the | cere desire of your devoted friend, MENTOR. 
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TRADES’ UNIONS ANALYSED. 
CAUSES OF ‘‘ COMBINATION.” 


SOOO 


despair, and, in the future, chalked out faintly at first, 
of course, the soul-sustaining probubility of change for 


Te working, that is, the producing population of the better, and a brighter prospect. 


Gret Britain, asa class, are entirely dependent on 
therselves and their own resources for physica! exist- 
enc, comfort, and happin+ss; while every other class 
in 1¢ British community is acknowledged and pro- 
teed by the law; the poor mechanic, however exem- 
plw in moral character, may be libelled, abused, and 
inged, with impunity, by any individual in the state, 
if ) cannot claimconnection, as a member, wiih any one 
ofie privileged classes. This fact will be fully under- 
std by our readers, when we inform them that in this 
catry any crime, save treason, is held to bail, and thus 
tmere possession of wealth is considered by the law 
asufficient license for the commission of robbery, 


The infant bu:n that glides in simple beauty towards 
the sea, and in its progress diffuseth nourishment and 
verdure to i's parching banks, though esvential in 
sustaining the health of the neighbouring soil, is otten- 
times fraught with mischief to the {objects o! its nursing 
care. Swollen by beavy rains into a giaut stream, & in 
the violence of accumulating strength bursting its fet- 
ters—the girdle that hitherto bound its blessings to the 
favoured spot—it spreads its foaming embrace o'er the 
flowery banks, and launches terror, confusion, and ruin, 
where it was wont to confer its virtues—to convey its 
nourishing sap. 

















So it is with man, in wielding acquired power—-con- 








ault, or murder. In minor offences, after the guilt of 


t culprit has been fairly and clearly made out, the daw, | 


} 


stituted authority. So it is with man, in his schemes of 
| philanthrophy, created by benevolent desire to eradicate 


i,warding punishment, pives a decision something like | abuse avd banish evil; the scheme, at the hour of trial 


t following:—-*You shall be imprisoned in the gathers its founders, and calis together its several tribu- 
House of Correction for the period of less}taries. The strength thus accumulated bx comes too 
i twelve calendar months, or, pay a fine (a forfeit) powerful to be directed by former guides; it bursts, in 
one hundred pounds sterling for each offence! !” | \ts might, on the object of its labours, and tears asunder 
‘re the prisoner is liberated, if wealthy, and punished {the subordinate hounds, dealing bavoc and destruction to 








th rigorous severity when poor! Again, by the} 

mpathy which universally pervades the “ higher 
isses,’” any crime may be pardoned by an irresponsible 
judge,” where the punishment of the criminal might 
ad to stigmatise the “order” to which he belonged, | 

all classes conceive it to be a duty to protect, at all 
ward, the character and privileges of “their order.” 
Ve have seen, on the other hand, numerous instances } 
‘herein the bare fact of the defendant being a labouring 
van, was enough with the jury to constitute guilt, or a 
rejudiced verdict, and extracted a glaringly unjust sen- 
ete from the judge. 

‘he partiality and prejudice so evident in judicial 
decions, have materially influeuced the working classes 
of Ceat Britain in concocting, and practically carrying 
"jee their trade socicties and trades unions. 

eiving, then, that the law looked upon the} 
labotr only as an object for punishment on trivial 
orcas, and seeing that the state never condescended 
to aclowledge the working man as a member of the 
Briti commonwealth, except when aud where his 
quan of obedience and support was necessary to 
sustathe state structure, as a natural consequence to 
his triment by every other class, it occured to the, 
at re vision of the mechanic, that since his 








} 
’ 


brothqabourer felt sympathy for his condition, the 
combil efforts of both to protect themselves, promised, 
at lea chance of success in affording shelter to each 
other {le opposing the unjust encroachments made | 
— & natural rights and privileges by the grasping | 
actio 

Hopthus forced into birth by the coincidence of | 
half-repbered circumstances, assumed the bearing | 
and imance of reality, dispelled the cowardice of | 





all opposing obstacles. 

So it is with trades’ unions; in their first essay they 
concentsated their energies, because powerful, and weie 
led, unintentionally, to commit deeds of violence, to 

o’erstep the modesty of nature. 

The ‘ leaders,” unable to direct, suggested plans and 
schemes franght with mischief and error, and, in toe 
many instances tyranny ; the unions then became fitting 
objects for the assassin’s dagger. Chambers, O’Connel), 
and Russell, saw their points of weakness, and, uader 
the guise of *‘ friends,” became their destroyers. Af. 
frighted mea:bers fled, trades’ unions became weak in 
number, and no! they did not fall, and I trust, for 
the sake of suffering humanity—of the unprotected, iy- 
jured operative---that they never will fall; but they 
suffered from the violence of their own strength. 

Let us hope that the past will afford a beacon where- 
by we may guard against the shoals of treachery and 
error in the future. Let us endeavour to frame, and to 
act upon, a perfect code of “laws,” powerful and un- 
alloyed. Let ustry to exalt our “rules and regula- 
tious,” on the high and broad principles of susticz to 
ALL---beyond the reach of the betrayer, and above the 
possibility of doing wrong. ARGUS. 

“UNITED TC PROTECT; BUT NOT COMBINED TO 

INJURE.” 








To the Editor of the “ Potters’ Examiner.” 
Sir,—The Throwers of Ashby Wolds held their first 
anniversary on Saturday, the 6th instant, and 1 am proud 
to say, that they had the good cause so much at heart, that 
they invited the Turners to particip tte with them in ther 
evening's enjoymayt. About twelve good staunch Union 
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Turners assisted them in doing justice to a good supper, | table consequence, of over-competition, whic! is now 
provided by Host John Brunt, at the Granville Arms, | desolating the land. We seek not to injure the person 
Swadlincote. The greatest respect was shown towards the | or property of any individual. All we ask is a far day's 
Turners, and I sincerely hope it may be lasting. I am| wages for a fair day's work, and this all god men 
sorry to say there were three Turners in the house at the| would grant. It is a request in accordance wh the 
same time, that were great Union men before the Union) laws of our country, and sanctioned by the Divine 
commenced, but now they are nothing but what you may | statement, that ‘the labourer is worthy of his hip.” 
call * shuffiers.’ I hope they will take this hint, and | - ~ ——_———— — 
come forward like men, otherwise I shall expose them.| We beg leave to call the attention of our readrs to 
I understand their master has promised what he will do| the communication of ** A Duly Elected Memberf the 
Sor them next November. If this is not enough to cause | Central Committee,” which is inserted in avothd part 
men to unite, I don't know what is. I cannot conceive|°f our paper. We thank our correspondent for hieom- 
what this can be, but it cannot be any good. It is very | munication, in corroboration of which we beg to}tate, 
wrong of those to look calmly on, when they see a num-| that Mr. S:ringer has never communicated a sing!@sen- 
ber of their fellow-workmen, that are thrown out of | tence, in any way whatever, to the conductors @ this 
work, through standing out, like men, for a fair day’s | p*per, and that for him to be charged with the euting 
wages for a fair day's work, starve. I hope this notice | of the letter of “ A Flat” is a gross libel. 
will cause them and their work-mates to come forward, We are at aloss to know the reason why some fndi- 
otherwise I shall expose them, so as their can be no| viduals are so untiring in their efforts to ascertai® the 
mistake. J. T. {writer of that little communication. Do they wif to 
Ashby Wolds, April 8th, 1844. '** Burk” him ? or what in the name of wonder do Phey 
| wish to do to the man ? Something whispers they ist 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. | (0 starve, starve, starve him for speaking the trethi 
|}CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT MECH \Nvs 
Received, Danter ALcock ; AN OPERATIVE, Hanley ; | Their j ;, OF ENGLAND. ‘ 
ial Se iki heir intelligence, their principles, their gro@i 
{moral power, are indications of approaching chabyy, 


Our Old friend Wrpawoon, and an Unnoricsp | . ao , 
Osenaven, ia cur nest | not merely in political forms, but in the struciure of}sw. 








C. Hoiuins, im our next. 





THE SHEFFIELD DEBT.—Remitted £10 | ciety which it is high time to study, and on which a 
: | philosophical and courageous statesman, if such an ne 


the coun'ry were but blessed withal, would already t 





THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, gin to act, and that on no petty scale. Happily tis 
And Workman's Advocate. growing power, is not one of brute force: it is a devel. 
Aprit 27TH, 1844. opment of intelligence. To us, therefore, there is in it 


Everything, we are happy to state, connected with the | 2°thing fearful. The only evil which we apprehend i, 
Union, is going on prosperously. Never, in the history | '" the kind of resistance which may be opposed to it 
of the Staffordshire Potteries, was a better spirit dis- | !t may be guided, but it cannot be corrected ; and the 
played amongst the combined Potters of this neigh. | sitempt to mislead it, for the private benefit of other 
bourhood, than at the present time. ‘Never, indeed, | Classes, will not fail less signally, ‘nor recoil less de, 
was such a union as the present, known to exist at structively, than even correction itself. We have long 
this period of the year before. All our former unions | b€en impressed by the conviction that the intellect of 
were, as some of our friends remark, merely six- | Poverty must be self-instructed, that it will not fred on 
weeks-before-Martinmas unions, which invariably met | the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table: that 
with unfortunate and sudden deaths about six weeks | the real teachers of the poorer class must themselves be 
after Martinmas, They were werely unions of ex-}™e® of that class, imbued with its peculiar feelings, 
citement ;---bubbles on the surface of trade's agitation, | live to its pecular interests, influenced even by its _pe- 
called into existence by the fear of ‘ Hiring-time” culiar prejudices; but, by their native power of mind, 
and a little passing declamation. But the present | Strongly conscious of its peculiar wants, and of capaci- 
union displays a calmness of proceedings and a ty to minister to the supply of those wants. Such are 
firmness of principle unparalleled in this neighbour- the teachers who will be attended to without suspicion ; 
hood, before, There is system in all its operations, whose words will have many echoes from the multitudes 
and a dispassionate display of principle highly eo- of their brethren, while the voice of condescending in- 
couraging to every honest, working Potter. It is a{Struction dies without response on the empty air. Foz's 
protective union, not for a day, or a week, or for Monthly Repository. ee et al 
siz weeks, but for ever, if the working of unprincipled| As a speciman of the large results which may be produced by @ 
capital should call for its existence. We combine for | °ombination of very trifling causes, it has been calculated that were 


. . - ° every individual, who can afford it, to determine, on any given day 
the protection of ous labour, “ ithout the least desire , to purchase three yards of common shoe-ribbon, not only would the 
to injure the rights of capital. We feel that this | supply fall short of the demand, but that to meet it, a month's em- 


combination is necessary, to avoid the otherwise inevi- ' ployment would be given to the poor Coventry weavers 
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TO THE FLAT PRESSERS. 

Faren ps AND Fertow-Workaex:—We take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to take seriously into your consideration the awful state we 
should be placed in, if it were not for being united together, to re- 
sist not only a reduction in the price of labour, but also other evils 
that would follow, which many of us have experienced. You are all 
aware that last Martinmas a drop was contemplated by the Manu- 
facturers, but we are happy to say, that by our united exertions, 
we not only prevented it, but in some cases obtained an advance. 
We wixh you to bear in mind that hiring time will soon again be 
here, when we hope our Branch will be fully prepared for it. 

As a Branch we are well organized, and taking effectual steps to 
obtain a just remuneration for labour. 

Friends, come to our assistance, for be assured that when you 
assist us; you assist yourselves and families. 

You are all requested to attend the Lodge on Saturday Evening 
next, when business of great importance will be brought before the 


meeting. Yours respectfully, 
THE COMMITTEE. 


THE COPELAND QUESTION AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the ‘ Potters’ Examiner.” 


Sir, You may doubtless recollect the circumstance of 
a person of the name of John Stanway visiting the Cen- 





tral Committee. of our society, some four or five weeks | 


back, for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, the 
name of the individual who so justly exposed the Alder- 
man’s late charity stock-taking business, and who signed 
himself “ A Flat.” As an authorized member of the 


Committee, I was present at that circumstance; and well 


than ever it has been since it had a being. I am happy 
to find that, through the medium of such an organ, 
every individual has the privilege of making known to 
his fellow-operatives any abuse, which either he or his 
class may be labouring under. Many are the abuses 
which have been exposed through its medium; and 
many more there are, which must, and wi'l be exposed 
in the same manner. | have frequently heard woiking 
people complain of having to work so many hoursad«y, 
and not without a reasonable cause for so doing; for 
instead of us working about eight or nine hours a day, 
we have on a general principle, to work from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, the week ronnd; and instead of 
working six days a week, we sometimes have to work 
| seven. This prac'ice, Sir, of working on the Sabbath 
| day is not done in an isulated case. No! it is practiced 
} more or less, from one end of the potteries to the other, 
and that too, amongst every branch with few exceptions ; 
and even these individuals, who do not work on the 
| Subbath day, are frequenty the cause of others working 
|onthat day. Time on my part and space on yours, Sir, 
will not allow of lengthy articles, or else I might in- 
{ stance the Hollow-ware and Flat-pressers ; for it some- 
times happens, that orders are given which must go in 
the oven, which oven may have to be setin ona Mon- 
day. But they cannot possibly get these orders done in 
working hours. They, therefore, have to work on the 





pleased I was at the conduct you pursued on that occa-| Sabbath. Thus I might go on, and tell of Printers and 
sion. But judge, Sir, of my surprise on hearing at|Transferers, Turners and Handlers, Slipmakers and 
Stoke, last week, although not a single sentence had fallen | Lookers to ware ; indeed the latter two branches have 
from you that would justify any individual in coming | to attend the works on Sunday, as regular as Sunday 
fo a conclusion as to who the writer of the communica-} comes. These are notall who practice this working 
tion of “A Flat” might be,—judge my surprise on} onthe Sabbath. No, there are Biscuit and Evamel 
hearing it confidently affirmed, that you had acknowledged, | Painters, Gilders and Burnishers, who are all compell- 
at the time in question, that Mr. Stringer, late of Mr. | ed either to work on the Lord’s day or starve. This 


Copeland's works, was the author of the epistle of ‘* A 
Flat.” Feeling deeply the falsehood of this rumour, I 
mstantly made enquiry as to who its circulators might 
be, when I found, not much to my surprise, that it had 
us origin in a statement which this same John Stanway 
had made, and is still making, to all who will give eur 
to such idle nonsense; namely, that he inferred, from 
what you said on the Committee, that Stringer was the 
author. 

I thought it a duty, Sir, to communicate this calumny 
to you, that you may take what steps you please in 
giving it refutation; but here let me remark, that this 
Sianway has acted very unjustly, as a professed Unionist, 
10 endeavouring to ascrrtain who the writer of ‘‘ A Flat” 
is; and, also, in making his appearance at the Central 
Committee, unauthorised by a single lodge in the dis- 
trict. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

A Duly Elected Member of the Centaat CommitTEEs. 


To the Editor of the “‘ Potters Examiner. ” 

Sir,—I feel highly pleased when I consider, that 
the “United Branches of Operative Potters” have brought 
the organ of their society so far in the field of ueeful- 
ness, thatit is, atthe present time, on a better foundation 


they do, regardless of God and conscience, at the com- 
mand of their em;loyers. Allow me, Sir, to inform 
you, how this God-displeasing system is carried on, in 
the oven department. Some of the leading Ovenmen 
seem to take pleasure in this trreligious practice Their 
minds appear to be shut against the light of heaven in 
this respect. In fact some of them will sooner work on 
the Sunday than onthe Monday ; they do notlike to work 
on the latter day above all others. Sir, this has been done 
scores Of times. Jt sometimes happens that an oven is 
set in on the Saturday, and, if so, the head ovenman 
will have it firedon the Sabbath. He, therefore, and 
the man who has sat up, will be drinking the greatest 
part of the day, Sir, would you believe that such men 
would be guilty of such a practice ? yet it is a truth! 
Thr re are some leading Ovenmen who pay deference to 
the Sabbath, & will not on any account, if they can avoid 
it, work on that day: yet nevertheless they have beet 
unwillingly compelled, by their employer, to work. 
Sir, this is not right, because the individuals, who have 
had to work, perhaps are members of some christian 
society. I have some knowledge of a case, which hap- 
pened not long since, of an individual who had thus to 
} work on the Sabbath, and who, after he had done, had 
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to go and preach! I met with a leading Ovenman on 
one occasion and the subject of our conversation was 
this working on the Sabbath, and he told me, to my 
great surprise, that he had worked twelve Sundays out 
of thirteen! Now, who is to be blamed in such cases, 
the employed or the employers? I have judged, Sir, 
and I will leave you to do the same. 

This peace-destroying practice is not always carried 
ou thus. If the oven, which is set in on the Satur- 
day, is not fired at the same time, it must be fired 
on the Sunday about noon; consequently the firer 
has to be there, off and on, the greatest part of the day. 
I have known Glost and Biscuit ovens to be set in 
on the Sunday; I have also known many Glost 
evens to be drawn on the Sabbath; therefore, the 
warehouse people and packers have had to work, 
also. There is another way in which this system is 
practised, and it is as follows: if an oven be fired up 
on Sunday, and must be drawn on Monday, the 
men have to go on the Sabbath Morning to clear the 
mouths, draw the fire, clean the hovel, in a word 
they have to put every thing in order, ready for 
drawing. I remember a young man saying to a 
number of friends, not many weeks ago, that he 
had worked twenty Sabbaths out of twenty-two. 
Such Sir, is the manner in which the Sabbath is 
broken. The Kilnman has to draw and set in his 
kilns;—The Dipper to dip his ware ;—The “ Fettlers” 
to fettle it;—The Placers, to place it; The Firemen, 
to fire it;—The Sorters, to sort it;_The Packers to 
pack it; and all oo raz Sassatu Day! The Sagger- 
makers too, are not free from this evil practice, they 
attend the works on this day, to see if their Saggers are 
in good order, if not, they endeavour to make them 
so. This they do frequendy, Sir. A Sagger-maker 
told me, that he has worked fifty Sundays out of 
Gifty-two. If this is not slavery;—in the name of 
common sense what is it? You must bear in mind, 
Sir, that these are not isolated cases. No, for one 
placer, out of a set, has to sit up, either on Saturday 
or Sunday night regularly; and, in some cases, it 
falls on one individual for weeks and months to- 
gether. And let me ask, what pleasure has a man 
who has thus to work on the Sabbath? None! for 
bis mind is filled with torment and distress when he 
thinks on such an ungodly practice, and especially if 
he be a religious man. I am of an opinion, Sir, 
that this practice of working on the Sabbath-day bas 
been the means of robbing many a poor helpless 
child of that instruction, which it might have been 
the happy subject of, if it had not been for this 
youth-ruining system of working on the Sabbath; and 
how galling it is to see working people coming from 
their work and the smoke which is emanating from 
the various hovels, chimneys, and such like, at the time 
when people are going to their various places of 
worship, and when some of the manufacturers have 
to walk to chapel, or to church, passing their own 
works, and witnessing thie evil practice. I am_per- 


suaded, Sir, that such men’s characters are suffering 
by allowing their men to work on the Sabbath-day. 
How opposed is this to that commandment of heaven, 
which says remember the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy, “Six days shalt thou labour and do all that 
thou hast to do.” Therefore, on the Sabbath, man 
ought to rest! In conclusion, Sir, I hope every man 
will feel it his duty to seek the removal of such 
a God-displeasing practice as that of working on the 
Sabbath-day. 

1 am yours Mister Editor, in the Bonds of Union, 

ENOCH BRADSHAW. 

Hanley, April the 17th, 1844. 





To the Editor of the “‘ Potters’ Examiner.” 
Printers’ Lodge, Longton, Jan. 26, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—You are fully aware that the present age 
stands unequalled in the annals of time, for the high 
perfection of the various arts and sciences, and for the 
extensive diffusion of useful knowledge, to which man- 
kind have arrived. When we reflect upon those dark 
ages which have rolled over our world's history ; when 
the moral horizon of the soul was darkened with thick 
mists of error, and dense clouds of ignorance ; when the 
nobler powers of the mind were prostrated, clogged, and 
retarded in their operations, with the corrupting influence 
of superstitious notions, and when every faculty was 
shrouded in the mantle of mental and moral darkness, 
tenfold more horrid than Egyptian chaos: I say, when 
we think upon these things, we feel emotions of gratitude 
arising in our bosoms, that we were not born in those 
dismal times. 

We live in an age when the light of ¢ruth has pene- 
trated the gloomy shades of error, and chased the hideous 
phantoms of superstition to the abodes of darkness, frow 
whence they sprung. Knowledge has rent the veil of 
ignorance ; and moral and Divine truth now shines with 
a brilliancy eclipsing the splendour of the meridian sun. 

This, Sir, is a period when the ingenious mind vf mau 
has invented and given birth to a variety of systems, 
some of which have been beneficial, others injurious, to 
the interests of the human family. But amongst the nu- 
merous inventions of man, none appear to me to be #0 
valuable and useful as printing. The press forms the 
grand channel from whence flows the rich and copious 
streams of knowledge, which fertilize the barren plains o! 
the moral world. 

The press, too, is the grand bulwark of civil, religious, 
and natural liberty. Remove this, and soon all the ener- 
gies of the soul would be paralyzed. The dismal shades 
of error would again arise, and increase in blackness in 
their ascent, until the most horrifying gloom enveloped 
the moral universe. 

Yea, more: by the removal of ade star, all our 
rights and privileges would be wrecked in the deep abyss 
of selfishness and tyranny. The oppressive hand of our 
superiors would lengthen and strengthen the chains ot 








slavery, and immure their helpless and darkened victims 
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in a thraldom of bondage, more dreadful than that which 
the Israelites endured under the Egyptians. 

Iam aware, Sir, that some may regard these state- 
ments as wild and unfounded, or as the mere effusions 
of an over-heated imagination. But, Sir, let such reflect 
upon the past history of man ; let him seriously consider 
the present state of affairs, and our own position as ser- 
vants, and I think he will find sufficient evidence to war- 
rant the observations I have laid down. Does not past 
history prove that in proportion as knowledge decreased, 
the faculties of the mind were weakened, the moet pal- 
pable errors were promulgated, the most absurd notions 
were imbibed, the most fallacious doctrines were re- 
ceived, and, withal, the liberties of the people were 
usurped, and oppression and cruelty of every species 
prevailed ? 

And look, also, at the present state of things. Not- 
withstanding the great diffusion of knowledge ; notwith- 
standing the blaze of truth illumines all around ; notwith- 
standing the praises of liberty—moral, civil, and natural 
liberty—are so sweetly sung by the poet, so much ap- 
plauded by the historian, and so much celebrated by the 
divine: still, sir, are there not immense numbers, whose 
grasping disposition, and avaricious hands, seize upon, 
or withhold, the just rights of their servants, and who 
enthral all the poor, delenceless victims of their despotic, 
fiend-like powers? Is not this a fearful presage of the 
dire calamities which would fall upon us, were the re- 
strictive influences of the press to be altogether with- 
drawn? The knowledge diffused by the publication of 
periodicals, like that over which you so ably preside, is 
necessary, to secure and maintain the rights and liber- 
ties of the wo:king classes. Let a man be ignorant of 
what are his rights, and what is the libetty, he ought to 
enjoy, and he will always be deprived of them. This fact 
is obvious, from the consideration, that with what little 
knowledge he does possess, still he is already robbed of 
his just rights. He is already held in bondage, not be- 
ing allowed the power to seek a redress of his grievances, 
without incurring the censure of his superiors, and the 
anger of the accommodating “ law-maker” and dispenser, 
who brands him with the opprobrious epithet of “ an idle 
vagabond,” and who exclaims, with all the arrogance 
and pomposity of an aristocratic despot, ‘‘I’ll send him 
to the house of correction for three months.” 


But, Sir, the knowledge diffused by your valuable 
periodical has already cast down the high looks, and 
softened the authoritative tones, of these haughty supe- 
riers; and I believe that, ere long, this little engine 
will break in pieces the chains of slavery, and restore 
the now worse than iron-bound slaves to the enjoyment 
of their just rights, and native liberty. No physical 
force is required to do this. But the moral force exerted 
in the Examiner, and elsewhere, wil! speedily and effec- 
tually accomplish all. Numerous and splendid are the 
victories it hath already achieved. And we trust the re- 
maining stronghold of tyranny will be honestly and suc- 
cessfully battered down by its powerful, and irresistable, 
and honourable weapon; “ for the weapons of our war- 


; 


four or five days. 


fare are not carnal, but mighty to the pulling down o¢ 
strongholds.” 


But, Sir, whilst I duly appreciate the merits of the 
Examiner, in its ‘present state, still I am inclined to 
think that its value might be enhanced, and its useful- 
ness become more extensive, by the occasional introduc- 
tion of short essays on moral and scientific subjects. I 
believe, Sir, that, notwithstanding the oppressive acts 
which potters have endured, and which have tended to 
cramp and contract the noble faculties of their immortal 
minds, stil] there remains a rich mine of intellectual ta- 
lent, which lies latent and dormant. This wants calling 
into active exercise. And if a space in your interesting 
journal was allowed for the insertion of such essays, you 
would receive plenty ; and the refined taste of your in- 
telligent and thinking readers would thereby be more gra- 
tified. I remain yours, 


A LONGTON JUNIOR PRINTER. 





EMIGRATION,—Lerrer. No 11. 
Alton, Sept. 12, 1843. 

Dear Father and Mother,—It is with pleasure, I again 
takeup my pen, for the purpose of writing a few more 
lines to you, with the hope that those lines may find you 
in the same good health as, I am happy to say, ¢t is our 
good fortune to enjoy at present, although tt is not long 
since I was troubled with the fever and ague, which lasted 
My wife, too, enjoys good health, and 
has done ever since she came to America. But I had 
better proceed at once to let you know how we are progres- 
sing in potting. First, then, we have built our new kiln, 
and a very pretty one it is, too; and, as the Americans 
say, “I guess it will shine when it is fired, full of glost 
ware ;” which circumstance will not be long before it takes 
place; and then I should like for the whole of you to be 
here, that you may see the reward of persevering indus- 
try. Our old slip-kiln, not being large enough for our 
present purposes, we have built another this week, which 
ts 21 feet long by 5 feet wile. We have engaged a sag- 
ger-maker, a dish-maker, a hollow-ware presser, a man to 
throw coarse ware, and now we are going to send to St. 
Lewis for a slip maker. I will now tell my brother B. 
a few of our prices, so that, if he thinks he can earn at those 
prices sufficient to purchase a little bread anda few pota- 
toes, we should like him to come, as we will undertake to 
find him plenty of beef and pork to them ; although, per- 
haps, when he comes here, we shall find him something else 
todo. For ewers we pay 4s. per dozen; for chambers, 
4s. 6d.; for cover-dishes, 3s. 3d.; for 4's jugs, plain, 
3s. 3d. per dozen; and 12's French, 2s. 11d. ; for round 
nappies, 12’s, 5d. per dozen; 11's, 44d.; 10's, 4d.; 9's, 
34d. ; 8's, 7's, 6's, 24d. per dozen; and for plates, twif- 


flers, and muffins, 4s. 2d. per score. Such are our prices ! 


We were very sorry to hear of our mother and sister 
being ill, but we sincerely hope they are got better again. 
We wish they were here to taste some of our fruit. Talk 
about fruit, indeed! My wife says she is wearied of the 
sight of it, for we have never been without apples, plums, 











peaches, and a number of others too numerous to mention, 
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since we came to America. Sarah says you must try to 
com? as soon as you can, to taste some of our preserves. 
While I am writing, the kettle is over the fire, full of 
plums! When you sent us word you were getting ready 
to come with James * * we were full of joy, but 
it did not last long, for we soon learned that Mr. G. was 
coming without you. * ® * 

But we must be drawing towards a conclusion. We are 
now in a brick house, which contains four large rooms. 
Mr. William * * has left Mrs. * * * and its 
coming to work with us. You must excuse my not writing 
sooner, as I have been waiting for the finishing of our 
kiln We expected it to have been finished sooner, but 
we have put off the business, week after week ‘til now. 
You shall have another letter in about a month after you | 
receive this. We feel anxious to hear from you. You} 
must let us know how trade is with you when you write | 
next. Our love to you all__father, mother, brothers, sis- 
tors, uncles, aunts, and all relatives and friends, remain- | 
tng sincerely your affectionate Son and Daughter, 

W... anb Gu | 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, | 


FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAS, | 


LIVERPOOL, 


Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 
Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 

PHILADELPHUEA, and 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 

And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 

They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 

Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 

emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 

Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 

mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 

they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 











Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 
@@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 
To Sail for New York “ NEW SHIP” May 5th, 1844. 
To Sail for New Orteans “‘ NEW SHIP” May Sth, 1644. 
To Sail for Quesec “ ABERCROMBY” May Ist, 1844. 





“To the Independent Operatives of the Staffordshire 
Potteries ! 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY A CHEAP HAT, 


GO TO 
SALISBURY, AND Co.'s 
HAT DEPOTS, BURSLEM, OR CORNER OF 
TONTINE STREET, HANLEY, 


Vy HERE you will find Beaver and Silk Hats, French and 
Paris Hats, Beaver Bonnets, and Caps, in great variety. 
Observe they are the sole Manufacturers of their own goods, 
and by their extensive Business, they are determined to sell at 
pma!) profits, and quick returns ! 





&c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. } 


) 
Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 


| 
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HEALTH. 


I never sigh when courtly pride 

Rolls on in splendour by my side; 

I care not that the “form divine’’ 

Or face of beauty be not mine; 

T covet not the noble home, 
The rich broad lands nor lofty dome; 
Rare gems on haughty brows may rest, 
Bright gold may fill the miser’s chest ; 
I ask not these—-but when 1 see 

The sun shine out on bird and tree 
When summer light and summer mirth 
Yield all of Eden left on earth; 

When my young mates go flitting by, 
With laughing tone and beaming eye; 
When, trimly deck’d for festive hours, 
Their spirits radiant as their flowers, 
They all depart with joyous glance— ’ 
Mine the lone couch, their’s the gay dance— 
Then then, perchance, the murmuring word 
Within my sighing breath is heard. 

I bow my head and fondly dream 

Of the green wood and rushing stream ; 

But ah! I cannot wander there, 

To drink the fresh and balmy air ; 

To root the trailing wild vine up, 

And wreathe it with the blue bell’s cup ; 

To hear the waters ripple by, 

And pluck the bullrush waving high. 

Oh, no! there’s paleness on my brow, 

My languid steps are few and slow ; 

The panting frame and laboured breath 
Have darkened life and sweetened death ; 
The quickened pulse and wearied brain, 
The sweat-drops wrung by choking pain ; 
The hot and nerveless hands that lay 

Too weak to wipe those drops away ; 

These, these have taught my lips to cry, 
“Mercy, oh God! or let me die.” 

I long te walk the rich green sward. 

Where showers of light and bloom,are poured 
I pine to ramble free and far, 

To meet the wind and watch the star ; 

My soul springs forth with eager zest, 

And fondly yearns for Nature’s breast 

Tis vain—'tis vain—it must not be, 

The fair wide world is not for me ; 

And this strong spirit-flame must burn 

Like incense in a charnel urn. 

Oh! ye whose eyelids ever close 

In wearied Nature's sound repose ; 

Who sleep till glory lights the day, 

And wake as fresh as morning's ray— 

Be wisely grateful—kneel, and own 

The great and priceless mercy shown. 


Almighty ! let the hands that clasp 

In fearful silence when the gasp 

Of pain’s convulsion will not bear 

The sacred LaNGuaGe of a prayer— 

Oh! let these hands be raised once more 

To bless, to worship, and adore ; 

To thank Thee for the richest wealth 

That Thou can’st grant me—sleep and health. 
ELIZA COOK. 


ou. 7 
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